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The WRITERS againſt the Tragedy 
of 1 * 


WITH 


Some REM ARKS an that Ray. 


Canſt thou be fuch a vain miſtaken thing, 
To wiſh thy works may make a playhouſe rings 
With the unthinking laughter, and poor praiſe, 
Of feps and ladies, factious for thy plays? 15 
Then ſend a cunning friend to learn thy doom, 
From the orewd Judges in * N | 
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The WRI T ER 8 againſt the Tragedy 


of DovGLa 8. 


that the tragedy of Douglas has given birth 

to more burleſque performances, than an 

occurrence in Scotland ever did. Moſt of 
the authors of theſe pieces lurk as unſuſpected as 
they could wiſh; but ſome of them are known. 


| | is at preſent often, and juſtly Rs 


As * friends of Douglas have thought proper 


to attack its enemies with private backbiting 


and calumny, and aſcribed their writings to the 1 


moſt ungentlemanly deſigns; it is hoped, the 
public will allow them to explain at ſome length 
their true motives, and juſtify their own as 
by making a few obſervations on that play an 
its admirers. - 
It has been faid, That ſpite and envy indo- 
* ced us to ridicule this tragedy ; and that our 
« ſole aim was to damp the riſing genius of its 
* author.“ We muſt be forgiven to tay, that 


this inſinuation is as falſe as it is injurious. We . 


would have rejoiced to ſee a countryman of ours 
excel in tragedy. We indeed are ſorry that a 
Scorch clergyman has written a play; but we 
would have the tragedy, - had it been 
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good, though we thought it blameable in the 
author to write one; as Cæſar liked the treaſon, 


though he hated the traitor. | 

Some years ago, a few gentlemen - in this 
town aſſumed the character of being the only 
judges in all points of literature; they were and 


{till are ftyled the ;geniuſes, and lately erefted 


what they called a fele# ſociety, which uſurps a 


kind of ariſtocratical government over all men 
and matters of learning. The firſt and funda- 
mental maxim of this dictatorial club is, That a 
punctilious correctneſs of ſtyle is the fummum bo- 
num of all compoſitions: though the greateſt 


genius ſhould ſhine throughout a work, yet if in 


it is found an unguarded -expreflion, a flip in 
ſyntax, or a peccadillo in grammar, ad piper et 
farras with it. Hence Shakefpear of late is fo 
much decried, that a noted kiſtorian, the Cory- 
phæus of this ſociety, when. difapproving of a 
wretched ſentiment, adds, What could Shake- 
% ſpear have ſaid worſe ?” ApDTSON, till thofe 
_ gentlemen appeared, was univerfally eſteemed as 
the fineſt writer ever England produced ; but they 


Caſt him like an uſeleſs weed away. . 


If you believe them, there are ten errors in 


every page of his Spectators; and the above-men- 
tioned author has a copy of them, in which this 
decalogue of errors in every page is marked with 
his own hand. They have taken ſo great pains 
to inculcate this doctrine, that now every boy 
at ſchool, if you praiſe Mr Addiſon, will perk it 


David Hume, Eſq; in bis hiſtory of Great Britain, vol. 1. ina 


note, has theſe words, 
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in your face, and tell you, that he is not a cor- 
rect writer. Who can, without indignation, 
behold theſe men thus corrupting the taſte of 
the country? A punctilious correctneſs, no doubt, 
is an accompliſhment : but it is no more; no- 
thing is more eafily acquired; every blockhead 
who has the patience to. read over dictionaries, 
grammars, and ſpelling-books, may atchieve it. 
But to unite fancy with judgment, the ſimple 
with the ſublime, and ſtrength of expreſſion with 
delicacy of thought, is the birthright of him 
alone | | | 


Duem tu, Melpomene, ſemel 
Naſcentem placido Iumine videris. 


It would be improper to ſpend more time upon 
a propoſition ſo plain as this is. Let the reader 
compare Voltaire and Hume, with Shakeſpear and 
Aadiſon, and give the preference to the former, 
4... 8 1 
Ihe Reverend author of Douglas was à worthy 
member of this ſociety ; and his tragedy, long 
before it appeared in public, was, by this ſociety, 
extolled with all the noiſe of declamation ; and the 
little merit it has, exaggerated with all the am- 
plifications of bombaſt. A famous author whom 
I have mentioned more than once, ſaid, in pri- 
vate, that he would give the Eng/iſh 200 years 
* paſt, and 200 years to come, and they would 
not be able to produce ſuch another tragedy :* 
and the ſame gentleman has publicly told his 
nameſake, that he poſleſſes the true theatrical 
genius of Shakeſpear and Otway, refined from 
the unhappy barbariſm of the one, and licen- 
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© tiouſneſs of the other *. 5 This author muſt 
be forgiven for theſe rhodomontades; for he 


frankly owns, that * it is leſs my admiration of 


« your fine genius, which has engaged me to 
** make this addreſs to you, than my eſteem of 
5 your character, and my affettion 10 your per- 

&« ſor.” Lqve, we all know, is blind; and it 


would be unpolite to blame Corydon for running 
out extravagantly in the praiſes of Alexis. Per- 


haps the ſame apology will ſerve for another 
learned gentleman, who averred, that « this was 


« the belt tragedy in Engliſh : but indeed, 


(added he) this is no great compliment; for 


* we have no tragedies in Engliſh.” - 
What mighty things have nat been done by puffing ? + 


We had ſeen ſeveral poems by the author of 
Douglas; which, in the opinion of -moſt people, 
were very poor ones; one of them particularly þ by 


is perhaps the worſt poem ever was written in 


this country by a man of a liberal education: 
and it ſeemed not a little paradoxical to us, that 
this author's muſe, who had miſcarried fo often, 


ſhould have, for her firſt perfect birth, an Her- | 


culean boy. When 'we ſaw this play acted, our 
expeQations were fully anſwered. Though the 
friends of the author had puffed it away as a 
perfect tragedy, yet the very firſt night convinced 
them, and every body elle, that it was croſ#'d 


and divided with ſtrange-colouredabſurdities ; many 


of which were ſtruck out of it then, and more 


* Sce the celebrated dedication, P- 4+ 
+ See Foot's Tea. | 
hs ſubjcR of it is a building near lrverary. 
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afterwards, when it was re-reformed at London; 
ſo that, in one ſenſe, this author has ſhone more 
and more unto the perfect day.” The partiſans of 


Douglas maintain, that it is the moſt perfect tra- 
gedy ever was written, and infinirely ſuperior to 


any tragedy of Shakeſpear's. | We, on the other 
hand, admit it to be a tolerable modern tragedy : 
but we contend, that he who likens this author to 
Shakeſpear, might as well (to uſe the words of a 
correct writer) compare a molehill to Tenerife, 
or à pond to the ocean *. The play is at length 
printed; and the public. will judge which of the 
two opinions is moſt agreeable to'truth. - - 
One of the putters of Douglar ſays in the news- 
paper, That, in the Greek drama, no ſubordi- 
5c nate events are introduced, but what immediate- 
ly tend to the completion of the principal deſign: 
hat a play conducted upon this plan, muſt want 
« the principal requiſite to take hold of the minds 
of an. Engliſh aſſembly of ſpectators; and theſe 


* gbſervations (he ſays) explain why Douglas has 
not been received with the fame warmrh with 


*« which the ingenious dedicator deſervedly ſpeaks 


« of it.” It is not my intention to examine the 
plot with a ſcrupulous ſeverity; but I would 
to know, what brings Fohn off Lorn into the tra- 


gedy of Douglas? « Who the devil is this Lar- 
* della?” Does what is faid about him tend to 


the completion of the principal deſign ? Every body 


muſt ſee the intention of this; and moſt 


will readily believe, chat the ſucceſs this play has 


had, is owing, in a great meaſur er to this abſurd 


* See the L en #afie, p. 210. of the four * diflertations. 
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15 extrinſic epiſode. Well ! the We 
Ay, 


- Flory direct | 
| Rarely di 722 they little know mankind 
IW ho doubt its operation; *tis my key, 
And opes the wicket of the human heart. * 


The beginning of the 2d Act, is, to a plain 
man, abſolutely unintelligible. In the dramatis 
Per ſonæ, as repreſented at Edinburgh, we find 


STRANGER. - Mr HEYMAN. 


Now, it is certain, that here Mr Heyman played 
the ſhepherd, who is not called the ſtranger, but 
the priſoner. In the beginning of this 2d Act, 
enter ſervants and a ſtranger at one door, Who 
is this ſtranger ? The ſervants ſay, 


This man with outcry wild has call'd us forth, 
So fore afraid he cannot ſpeak his fears. 


A very odd ſtranger this! Like Shirley in the 
Rehearſal, he knows not what to ſay, or what 
to do. When we turn the leaf, we find a third 
ſtranger, who turns out to be Norval ; but who 
the other ſtranger may be, is a myſtery, to ex- 
plain which, we ſtand in need of a revelation 
from David Hume, Eſq; or ſome other perſon of 
as uncommon ſenſe. The ſcene betwixt Lady 
Randolph and the ſhepherd is much admired ; but 
ſurely the reconnoiſſance by jewels is fo hackneyed, 
That} it merits no applauſe. The ſcene betwixt 


See Shs P 41. 


Lord 


The Baron enters ſaying, © 


c 

i 
L. 
f 


t- 
Lord Randolph and Glenalvon is poorly exccured, 


*Tis fo, by beav'n. 1 5 
This, and what follows, ſhews, 1 Glematoon 
had been openly and avowedly perſuading and 
EONS him into jealouly. Shakefpear has ma- 

naget in a very different manner. Jago utters 
nothing but what is extorted from him; and 
the Naber is intreated to compare this ſcene with 
that in O2hello upon the ſame fubject; as alſo the 
quarrel of Brutus and Caſſius, with chat of Glen- 
alvon and Douglas. It does not clearty a | 
how Lord Randolph or Glenalvon got the a igna- 
tion into their hands. Glenalbon talks of em- 
ploying a ſervant ; but this he does very obſcure- 
y: It is not eafy to ſee how he could uſe him af- 
ter he was 18 off. This, like all the mare- 
rial buſineſs of the Play, 18 tranſacted behind the 
ſcenes. 

As to the characters: That of Lady Randolph 
(alias Barnet) is tolerably kept up. But her ten- 


derneſs for her ſon is e with the 


treatment he met with from her as ſoon as. he 
was born. She. ſends him and his nurſe, in a 
dark ſtormy night, through the Carron, gyhen 
there was all the probabiliry in the world that 


they would both periſh; and the nurſe Actual, 


did. This conduct was certainly next to child- 
murder. Nothing can be more abſurd tha to 
make her ay, 


4 Had thy fond. they fer, 
( | The boſs Of hee — 


10 


had yet immediately to add, -that: the had neo 


hopes of his being — becauſe when ſhe ſent 
him away, 


I: was dark December, wind and rain | 
Had beat all night, S | 


Her grief is altogether outre. It is incredible, 


that any woman would bewail a huſband ſo long; 
and it is {till more inconceivable, that the ſhould 


receive no comfort from the embraces of a ſe- 


cond. The authors of the Fatal Marriage and 
Diſtreſod Mother have avoided this abſurdity. I. 


ſabella mourns but {even years, and ſhe had many 


misfortunes to ſtruggle with; and Andromache 
does not continue fo long a widow. The au- 
thor of Douglas ſeems to be ſenſible, that it was 


unnatural to make a woman's grief laſt for eigh- - 


teen or twenty years; and he endeavours to lay 
the blame on the fatal day which ſtirs her time- 


| Jus forrow, But Lord Randolph tells her, 


Seven long jears 
Are paſ?d ſince we were join'd by ſacred tier: 
Clouds all the while have hung upon your brow, 
Nor broke nor parted by one gleam of joy. 


And ſhe herſelf ſays, that, during the interval 


betwixt Douglas s death and her marriage with 
Lord e 


— — Melancholy had congeal A my blood. 


There is nothing ſtriking in Lord Randolp Ms 
character, but his wiſh that his wife had . 


Prite, anger, — _ 


— — 


L 
Sienalvon is a very bad imitation of Iago. It 
is monſtrous to make him over head and ears in 
love with Lady Randolph, whom we muſt ſup- 
poſe to be about forty years of age, and worn 
out with grief and ſorrow. When this objection 
was firſt ſtarted, the champions for Douglas ſaid, 
that ſhe bore hini when ſhe was only foutfteen 
years old. © You may ſuppoſe, Sir, what you 
«« pleaſe;” but I hope you will take the Lady's 
own word for it; that ſhe was old. She informs 


| you, that. 

V. the cold boſom of the earth is lodg' d, 4 
. Mangled with wounds, the husband of my Vou TE. 
- | And afterwards ſhe ſays, ſhe was in the autumn 


s of her years. I humbly think ſhe has made it 
- | pretty plain now. I have heard theſe gentle- 
y men ſay, that there is nothing abſurd in falling 
. in love with an old woman. This makes me be- 
gin to donſider as ferious, 4 pamphlet which I 
itherto took to be jocular, and to be of its opi- 

nion, that there is a propenſity in young men to- 

wards old women; which is reſtrained by the 
text, which ſays, Thou ſhalt not lie with thy 

| grandmother. This abſurdity is not to be found 
al either in the Fatal Marriage or Diſtreſs d Mo- 
th | er; and no body will be ſurpriſed that Iago 
| ſhould, fall in love with Deſdemona, It is not 
ealy to tell, why the ſhepherd ſhould be made to 
blame himſelf for the unhappy fate of Douglas. 
For, in the firſt place, he could not reveal to 
Douglas his birth, which he himſelf did nor 
know; and, 2dly, Had he been able to do it, 


yet it was not expedient : For he had all the rea- 
2 7 * 
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ſon in the world to believe, from tlie Grintich { in 
which he found the child, that his parents want- 
ed to be quit of him. And the truth is, that᷑ 
had Douglas birth not been diſcovered, he _ 
have returned | 


In peace and 2 Zo his pleaſant Mo 8 | * 


The character of DouGLas is woefully bungs 
led. There is a dreadful noiſe made about him 
in the prologue: But, alas ss 6 


Quid dignum tanto fert hic pr omiſſor hiatu: 2 


The moſt you can ſay for him is, that he was in 
a fair way to have been a hero, but died in | aps 
parency. | 

As to the ſentiments, thoſe of Lady Randolph 


are commonly tender; but they flag 9 


when ſne diſcovers herſelf to her ſon: 


nage of DovcLas! fruit of fatal love, 
All that I owe thy fire I pay to thee. 


This is both flat and ridiculous. The love of 4 
huſband and of a ſon are widely different. Any 
man that conſiders how long this lady had 
mourned for her huſband, will not think her much 
in his debt. DovGLas takes theſe words in a 
gallantiſh ſenſe, and makes her a very fine com- 
Pliment on her beauty : 


But did my fi al the reſt of mens 


As thou excelleſt all of womankind? 


And ſhe very coquettifhly 1 to him for 
not being handſomer. 


The 


SOS . 


. Tho following paſſage is quite out of character * 

| u lov'd Lord was calld oo 
To fight his father s battles, and with him, 

In ſpite of all my tears, would MALC0 LM.go. 


Ought not her tears to, have been employed to 
keep her huſband from the battle ! Though a 
_ multitude of impious ſentiments were expunged, 

yer many {till remain. I ſhalt only mention one 
or two. Lord Randolph fays,, 


| There is a deſtiny in this ſtrange world, 4 
Which oft decrees an undeſerved dom 1 
When Lady Randolph died, ſhe lifted up ao. 
1 * ber head: Don 
And her white hands to heav'n, ſeeming to ſay, 
Why am I forc'd to this? 
How different is Ophelia's death ! - She indeed 
drowns herſelf, but the exceſs of her grief had 
bereaved her of her judgment. my dl poor 
old Shakefpear, ſays, that when ſhe fell into 1:56 
wary, > C E 7 * 


. * 


Her cloaths ſpread wide, 1 
And, mermaid-like, a while they bore her up; Wa 
Which time ſhe chaunted remnants of old laut, 
As one incapable of her diſtreſs. © | 
But Lady Randolph dies like a virago who Had 
carefully peruſed the late eſſay on:$Urctprc. 1.1 
The laſt thing to be conſidered is the diction- 
It has been extolled as ſample ;* but; alas! it is 
2 _— ſimple 


1 #6 1 
Gmple to a fault. There is a flaw in the diftion 


of the firſt ſpeech in the play. 


\ — departed S 
Are be er permitted to review this world. 


We who are at preſent ir in this world, know 
wo . life 


can 1 wh more ſapph, a 
e Juſt to look about us and to die. 


But ghoſts have done both already; and if ever 


they reviſit this world, they certainly do not 
come out of curioſity, but upon buſineſs of im- 


Ttance. It is eaſy to ſmoke the parſon in the 


yle of this play; the King- of kings, the bleſſed 
croſs, and the frequent prayers make the cloven 
foot appear rather too often. The — ex- 
1 are very improper. 


PII give it him refitted for his maſter, 7 
| Which way the current of your temper” ſets. 


And there are many ſuch. But the pleafanteſt 
paſſage in the whole play is put 1 in the hero 8 
mouth. 


May Hear'n inſpire * ** giganric Dane 
To give a bold defiance to our hoſt. 
Before he ſpeaks it out, I will accept. 


This is a very cloſe imitation of the celebrated 
line. in our verſion of the Pſalms : 


Be ſilent, but ſpeak out. 3 
| The 


[ be 1 
The deſcription of the Baſs is execrablez | 


The ſea-rock immenſe, 


| Amazing Baſs, loaks o'er a fertile land. 4 
though it muſt be confeſſed there is one line in 
the ply, | 
Which ſtands ynrival'd in the rolls of fake 
And it i is this, 
But when the matter matcÞd his mighty mind, 


: What could Shakeſhear have faid worſe?” He 
- | would not have expreſſed himſelf ſo: for he has 
e Þ ridiculed this alliteratio with great drollery, in 1 his 
d Midſummer night's dream : 


Vith blade, with blood blameful Blade, 
He bravely broac?d his boiling 2 breaſt. 


And ſo has Mr Bramſton in the Man of taſte. 
Nor barProus birch &er bruſ/d my tender bum. 


Upon the whole, we were ſo far bol # at- 
tempting 


To cruſh drum to the ground a lovely plant, 


I chat we have only endeavoured to trample an a 
| poppy- n would fain paſs for a roſe, I 
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